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“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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The Birds. 
The robin and the bluebird, piping loud, 
Filled all the blossoming orchards with their glee; 
The sparrows chirped as if they still were proud 
Their race in Holy Writ should mentioned be; 
And hungry crows assembled in a crowd, 
Clamored their piteous prayer incessantly, 
‘Knowing who hears the ravens cry, and said : 
“ Give us, O Lord, this day, our daily bread!” 
“Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these ? 
Do you ne’er think who made them, and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought ? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught! 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven! 


“ Think, every morning when the sun peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of love! 
And when you think of this, remember too 
*T is always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 


— Longfellow. 


“ Flight.” 
Never again shall her leaping welcome 
Hail my coming at eventide; 
Never again shall her glancing footfall 
Range the fallow from side to side. 
Under the raindrops, under the snowflakes, 
Down in a narrow and darksome bed, 
Safe from sorrow, or fear, or loving, 
Lieth my beautiful, still and dead. 
Mouth of silver, and skin of satin, 
Foot as fleet as an arrow’s flight, 
Statue-still at the call of “ steady,” 
Eyes as clear as the stars of night. 
Laughing breadths of the yellow stubble 
Now shall rustle to alien tread, 
And rabbits run in the dew-dim clover 
Safe — for my beautiful lieth dead. 
“Only a dog!” do you say, Sir Critic ? 
Only a dog, but as truth I prize, 
The truest love I have won in living 
Lay in the deeps.of her limped eyes. 
Frosts of winter nor heat of summer 


Could make her fail if my footsteps led; 
And memory holds in its treasure-casket 
The name of my darling who lieth dead. 
S. M. A. C. in Evening Post. 


The Lower Animals. 


And, lastly, there is a duty owed to those who 
have still claims on us, but, having no free wiil, 
can have no virtue to be aided; namely, the 
lower animals. For these, all we can do is to 
shield them from pain, and to make their little lives 
as pleasurable as we may. You will remember 
Bishop Butler’s magnificent statement of the 
principle at the root of all social morality: that 
it is on the simple fact of any creature being — 
i.e., capable of pain and pleasure — that our obli- 
gation to save it pain and afford it pleasure is 
founded. — Miss Frances Power Cobbe. 

A Grain of Dust. 


First as to meddling with secular matters. I 
grudge that epithet of * secular ” to any matter 
whatsoever. but I do more; I deny. it to any- 
thing which God has made, even to the tiniest of 
insects, the most insignificent atom of dust. 

‘fo those who believe in God and try to see all 
things in God, the most minute natural pheno- 
menon cannot be secular. It must be divine; I 
say, a: divine; and I can use no less 
lofty word. The grain of dust is a thought of 
God; God’s power made it; God’s wisdom gave 
it whatsoever proportions or qualities it may pos- 
sess; God’s providence has put it in the place 
where it is now, and has ordained that it should 
be in that place at that moment by a train of 
causes and effects which reaches back to the very 
creation of the universe. The grain of dust can 
no more go from God’s presence, or fice from 
God’s Spirit, than you or I can. If it go up to 
the physical heaven, and float (as it actually often 
does) far above the clouds, in those higher strata 
of the atmosphere which the aeronaut has never 
visited, whither the Alpine snow-peaks do not rise, 
even there it will be obeying physical laws, which 
we term, hastily, laws of Nature, but which are 
really the laws of God; and if it go down to the 
physical abyss; if it be buried fathoms, miles, 
below the surfage, and become an atom of some 
rock, still in the process of consolidation has it 
one from God, even in the bowels of the 
earth? ... 

And if ‘any one undervalues the sciences which 
feach us coneerning stones and plants and ani- 


mals, or thinks that nothing can be learned from 
them concerning God — allow one who has been 
from childhood only a humble, though he trusts a 
diligent student of these sciences — allow him, I 
say, to ask in all reverence but in all frankness, 
who it was who said, “ Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow,” Consider the birds of the 
air and how your Heavenly Father feedeth them.” 
— Chas. Kingsley. 


Life in the Deep Sea. 


“ The conditions under which life exists in the 
deep sea, are very remarkable. The pressure 
exerted by the water at greath depths is enor- 
mous, and almost beyond comprehe:sion. It 
amounts roughly to a ton weight on the square inch 
for every 1,000 fathoms of depth, so that at the 
depth of 2,500 fathoms, there is a pressure of two 
tons and a half per square inch of suriace, which 
may be contrasted with the fifteen pounds per 
square inch pressure to which we are acc.stomed 
at the level of the sea surface. 

“ An experiment made by Mr. Buchanan en- 
abled us to realize the vastness of the deep-sea 
pressure more fully than any other facts. Mr. 
Buchanan hermetically sealed up at both ends a 
thick glass tube full of air, several inches in 
length. He wrapped this sealed tube in flannel, 
i placed it, so wrapped up, in a wide copper 
tube, which was one of those used to protect the 
deep-sea thermometers when sent down with the 
sounding apparatus. 

“ The copper case containing the sealed glass 
tube was sent down to a depth of 2,00U .ataoins, © 
and drawn up again. It was then found that the 
copper wall of the case was bulged and bent in- 
wards opposite the place where the glass tube 
lay, just as if it had been crumpled inwards by 
being violently squeezed. The glass tube itself, 
within its flannel wrapper, was found when with- 
drawn, reduced to a fine powder, like snow al- 
most.” — Notes by a Naturalist on th: * Challen- 
ger.” 


> 


The Narrow Vertical Range of Man and Animals. 

“ After a voyage all over the world, there is 
nothing which is so much impressed upon the 
mind as the smallness of the earth’s surface. We 
are apt to regard certain animals as fixed and 
stationary, and to contrast strongly with their 
condition that of forms possessing powers of ac- 
tive locomotion. In reality we are as securely 
fixed by the force of gravity as is the sea ane- 
mone by its base; we can only revo‘ve as it were 
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at the end of our stalk, which we can lengthen or 
shorten only for a few miles’ distance. e live 
in the depths of the atmosphere as deep-sea ani- 
mals live in the depths of the sea. We can, like 
these, crawl up into the shallows or we can oc- 
easionally mount at peril in a balloon; but the 
utmost extent of our vertical range is a distance 
no greater than that which we can walk in a 
couple of hours horizontally on the earth’s sur- 
face. 

“The ‘Challenger’ travelled on the voyage 
from Porismouth and back to the same port, 68,- 
690 miles, anJ this distance, taking into consider- 
ation the time consumed from port to port, was 
traversed at the average pace of only four miles 
an hour, or tast walking pace. In an express 
train on land the entire distance could be con- 
ceived of as being accomplished in eight weeks, 
and at the rate at which a swallow can fly in 
‘ about half that time.” — Notes by a Naturalist on 
the “ Challenger.” 


Cicero. 

Passing out of the library, one comes to the 
flower-garden aud fish-ponds and poultry-yard. 
How much that great Cicero did love his geese 
and peacocks nt chickens and pigeons! Even 
when he knew he must make an important speech 
that day, and when he was full of care about the 
oration, he would yet take the time in the morning 
to go out and see how the pigeons and pheasants 
were getting along. I have known him to pay a 
large sum for two pigeon’s eggs that he heard 
would hatch out some rare species .— Club Essays 
by Prof. Swing 


Courage. 


The ever memorable noble behavior of the sol- 
diers on the sinking “Birkenhead,” was not 
greater than was that exhibited by the twenty 
poor nuns who, in the French Revolution, stood 
> pong on the scaffold, chanting the Te Deum, 
til one by one the sweet voices dropped in silence 
beneath the axe of the guillotine; still the surviv- 
ors sung on with untaltering lips, till the Abbess, 
lett alone, gave forth the last “ Amen” and the glo- 
rious hymn was over. Or, to take another phase of 
courage, what man or woman is there who would 
not have found it easier to ride with the Six Hun- 
dred, in broad daylight, into the Valley of Death, 
at Balaklava, than to have spent a night in the 
dark in that awtul ¢étv-a-téte, of which we have 
all lately read, of Sister Dora and the man dying 
of small-pox? Even the supreme climax of cour- 
age, that of enduring to see the death rather than 
the dishonor of those we love, has been attained by 
a woman. The mother of the seven martyrs, 
whose story is told in the Books of the Maccabees, 
may be justly estimated, I think, as the bravest 
human being on record. — The Duties of Woman, 
by Miss F. P. Cobbe, p. 80. 


Duty.” 
By Samvuet Sites. Published by Harper Brothers. 
The wide circle of readers who have been in- 
structed by “ Self-help,” “Character” and other 
books of Mr. Smiles, will be equally gratified 
with this. The titles have a high meaning and 


every chapter is rich with biographical facts from ~ 


the lives of many noble men and women. The 
chapters in this book are on “ Conscience,” “ Ac- 
tion,” “ Truth,” “ Courage.” The thirteenth chap- 
ter is on “ Kindness to Animals” and the four- 
teenth chapter on “ Humanity to Horses” and 
Edward Fordham Flower. Both are filled with 
valuable facts and arguments in behalf of justice 
to the dumb animals. It was in 1822, Mr. Smiles 
says, that Richard Martin, of Galway, succeeded 
in carrying the first law “ which invested animals 
with rights under the social compact,” “ yet two 
of the judges declared that bulls were not entitled 
to the benefit of the act” 

Mr. Smiles gives an account of a good man in 


Aberdeen, who, when a heavy snow-storm in 
March drove the larks to the sea-shore, and he 
found that the bird law of 1876 by a strange over- 
sight did not protect larks, bought all larks offered 
at the same price as the market-men were paying 
for them to send to London. He bought overa 
thousand, kept them till the bare ground again 
appeared, then took them to “a sweet spot outside 
the city” and gave them their freedom. His name 
is not given. It is added that the birds reared 
their young there, and from that time “ the city 
has been surrounded by the music of the sky- 
lark.” 

The account of Mr. Flower we give in some 
detail on page 87. Some of our readers know 
what his work has been in behalf of the horse. 
His tracts on “ Bits and Bearing Reins” and on 
“ Horses and Harness” have been widely quoted 
in all our American newspapers. “In his sev- 
enty-fifth year, after his golden wedding had 
passed, he wrote, with the help of his wife, * The 
Stones of London,’ and prefaced it with the por- 
trait of McAdam, the great improver of roads” 
He suggested to Arthur Helps his work on “ Ani- 
mals and their Masters.” He once went to a 
meeting of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and found a dozen carriages 
at the door with the horses gagged by bits and 
bearing-reins. He went to the Committee, but 
they would not hear him. The chairman ordered 
him out of the room! He wrote letters to all the 
papers and he has since spoken against such cru- 
elty throughout the kingdom, although laboring 
under bodily intirmity ; but Mr. Flower is a man of 
great pluck and hardly any name among the living 
friends of our cause deserves a higher place. 
Thanks to Mr. Smiles for what he has told us of 
Mr. Flower. To the young men of the country 
we would warmly recommend this book on Duty. 


Our Food Fishes. 
LEcTURE BY FREDEKIC GARDINER JR., BEFORE THE 
Society oF Arts, IN Boston. 

An interesting lecture was given before the 
Society of Arts, at the Institute of Technology, 
by Mr. Frederic Gardiner, Jr. His subject was 
“ Our fisheries and the United States fish commis- 
sion.” The fish commission, it may be remarked, 
is quite a different body from the “ fish commis- 
sioners,” so called, who were lately engaged in 
treaty negotiations with the British government 
The fish commission is established by the national 
government for the purpose of investigating and 
promoting the breeding of fishes, and thus stock- 
ing the coast and inland waters of the country 
with desirable fish for the market. The lecturer 
said that the history of the commission dates from 
1871, when Professor Baird called attention to the 
great decrease of food fishes along the coast and 
in the rivers of the Atlantic seaboard in which 
such fish were formerly abundant. In the nine 
or ten years that have elapsed, the commission 
has been developed into a well organized force of 
three corps devoted to a scientific investigation of 


_all the natural conditions on which, in thriving, 


the fish depend in the waters which they habit- 
ually seek, as well as to the propagation of desir- 
able fish from the spawn by artificial means. The 
value of the coast fisheries of this country is now 
$7,000,000 per annum, and that of the inland fish- 
eries $5,000,000. This industry is likely to in- 
crease vastly if the supply can be kept up in pro- 

rtion to the demand. In European countries it 

as been proven that land suitable for cultiva- 
tion has become too valuable for pasturage, and 
the supply of cattle for the shambles has dimin- 
ished in consequence. Thus it has happened that 
the meat supply for England very largely comes 
from this country. The same tendency as to the 
use of pasturage lands for farming is manifest 
here, and eventually the grazing regions will be 
greatly reduced in area. Fora future abundant 
supply of animal food, the people will have to 


depend to a great extent on the fisheries, and to 
this end the maintenance of an adequate re-enforce- 
ment of the numbers of fish by artificial propaga- 
tion becomes of the first importance Under 
strictly natural conditions but about five per cent. 
of the eggs contained in the spawn of a codfish 
are hatched, but by artificial means from ninety 
to ninety-six per cent. are hatched. In the spawn 
of a single codfish there are from 2,000,000 to 
9,000,000 eggs. Taking the maximum number 
for illustration, the difference of result is that 
under natural conditions this spawn yields but 
45,000 fish, while under artificial conditions it 
yields 8,100,000 fish. In the experiment tried b 
the commission for the propagation of the Cali- 
fornia salmon in the rivers of Maine, an experi- 
ment which dates from 1874 or 1875, excellent 
results are already witnessed. The fish attain 
their growth in four or five years alter leaving 
their spawning places in the rivers and instinct- 
ively seek to get back into the same rivers where 
they were bred to deposit the spawn which is to 
produce the succeeding generation. The shad- 
fish in like manner have increased very much in 
the Potomac River The success of the experi- 
ments instituted by the commission has been less 
satisfactory in the Connecticut and Merrimack 
rivers, on account of the river dams and the fail- 
ure of the manufacturers owning them to provide 
proper fishways. If the fish find their way 
blocked in seeking their native spawning places, 
they will not on the next year attempt the passage 
of the same river, but will go elsewhere. Ac- 
cordingly, to restock a river which has been so 
obstructed, it is necessary to begin afresh by de- 
— spawn or young fish in the upper waters. 

hen manutacturers shall become aware of the 
importance to the community, both as a matter of 
food supply and of traffic, of keeping our rivers 
well stocked with fish, better attention will no 
doubt be given to the construction and mainten- 
ance of fishways. ‘The experiments of the com- 
mission in the Mississippi River have had very 
satisfactory results thus far. For the inland 
ponds the carp is a very valuable fish and is easily 
cultivated. — Advertiser. 
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Doings of Kindred Societies. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRU- 
ELTY TO ANIMALS. 


The fifteenth annual report of the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
incorporated by the State of New York, for 1880, 
is a handsome pamphlet of 48 pages; illustrated 
with a picture of the headquarters of the Society, 
on Fourth Avenue, New York City; Landseer’s 
“ Shepherd’s Chief Mourner;” a patent elevator 
for loading ‘and discharging live-stock on ship- 
board; and “ Cattle-fitting ” tor shipment of cat- 
tle on ship-board. Its president is Henry Bergh; 
treasurer, Charles Lanier; secretary, Frederick 
Gallatin; superintendent, Thos. W. Hartfield. It 
has ten vice-presidents and an executive commit- 
tee of fourteen. The topics of the report are viv- 
isection; obstructive legislation; bull-fighting ; 
the obelisk. The attempt to get a law in New 
York to suppress vivisection was defeated by “a 
unanimous vote of both Houses ;” the “ legislation” 
referred to was a law to protect animals from 
fire, which also failed to pass. From the sccre- 
tary’s report it appears that the society prose- 
cuted 701 cases, 284 of which were for cruelties to 
horses. Disabled animals suspended from work 
in New York and Brooklyn numbered 1,632, and 
the total since 1866 is 20,016. Destroyed ani- 
mals in 1880 numbered 1,519. The cash account 
shows an expenditure for the year of $15 500.82. 
In this sum there are items for taxes, insurance, 
and repairs of buildings. $3.016.73, and items 
relating to loans of $2,324.64. The receipts were, 
from rents, $5,823.63; fines, $1,245.06; legacies, 
annual dues, and donations, $8.252.25. This soci- 
ety, the oldest and best endowed of our American 
societies, continues straight on in enforcing the 
laws for the protection of animals Under its 
energetic president it may always be relied upon 
to do that. 
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THE CLEVELAND HUMANE SOCIETY. 


The seventh report of the Cleveland Hu- 
mane Society is a neat pamphlet of 40 pages. 
Its president is Joseph Perkins; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. F. A. Sterling; treasurer, BL. 
Pennington; agent, David L. Wightman. It has 
fifteen directors. This society was the first to 
unite the care of children and animals by one 
society. Last year was the most prosperous one, 
financially, it has known. The society had 150 
complaints of cruelty to children and 1,055 cases 
of cruelty to animals. The treasurer’s report 
acknowledges $1,848.53, of which there came from 
membership, $829.75; fines, $336.00; and Fro 
Opera $655.03. The annual dues from members is 
$2 each. At the annual meeting remarks were 
made by Judge —“ Rev. C. T. Collins, Prof. 
J. H. Rhodes, V. P. Kline, Esq., and others, all 
ry | in high terms of the valuable services of 
agent ome gas We congratulate the officers of 
the Cleveland society upon the earnest spirit 
shown by this report. 


New York Soctety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 

The sixth annual report of this society fills a 
pamphlet of 146 pages, 60 of which are on the 
“Shepherd’s Fold.” The society would deserve 
the highest honor if it had done nothing else than 
bring to light the facts and to punishment the 
wretched criminal in that case. 

During the year the society heard 1,577 com- 
plaints; investigated 1,538; prosecuted 194; and 
convicted 181. Children relieved and placed in 
homes or institutions were 855. 

The payments of the society were, on account 
of building fund, $25,339.39. For all expenses, 
$14,321.07. The receipts for general purposes 
amounted to $16,010.01, of which sum $12,884.25 
came from “ donations, subscriptions, and dues of 
members.” 

The president of the society is E. T. Gerry, who 
was counsel so long for the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. Its superintend- 
ent is E. Fellows Jenkins, and treasurer, W. L. 
Jenkins. The society has wisely bought a house 
for its permanent home, located at 100 East 
Twenty-third Street, corner Fourth Avenue, at an 
expense of $43,000. We congratulate its officers 
upon being able to report so much good work, and 
would bid them a hearty God-speed. 

Preventing Cruelty to Animals, 


Wuat THE Penn. Socisty P. C. A. HAS ACCOMPLISHED 
Durine THE Last YEAR. 


Coleman Sellers, president, announced at the 
annual meeting of the society that his private 
affairs would not permit him to stand a re-elec- 
tion. The society accordingly accepted his resig- 
nation and elected him one of its vice-presidents. 
J. B. Lippincott was chosen president, Samuel J. 
Levick secretary and Levi Knowles treasurer. A 


‘ Board of Managers and Counsellors were also 


elected. It was announced that the society’s 
humane work was prosecuted with vigor during 
the past year, and that offences such as abuse of 
horses and mules, cattle, calves, goats, sheep, 
dogs, cats, pigeon-shooting, trapping fowls, cock- 
fighting, etc., had been hundred 
and fourteen complaints were attended to, one 
hundred and forty-three for using lame and dis- 
abled horses and mules, forty-four for working 
overloaded animals, and forty-six for starving, 
exposing and neglecting others. Four hundred 
and seventy-five horses and mules unfit for work 
were turned out of harness, and ninety-eight ani- 
mals were mercifully killed. There were two 
hundred and seven prosecutions and one hundred 
and fifty-one convictions. The working force has 


been largely increased. Treasurer Knowles re- 
ported the total receipts as $6,226.16 and disburse- 
ments $6,195.86, leaving $30.30 balance to begin 
the new year with. Among the recommendations 
of the society is rapid transit and precedence over 
all other freight of live-stock bound from the 
West as the most feasible remedy for the suffer- 
ing incidental to such transportation. — Ledger. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.) 
Two Dogs. 


I recently spent a month with a friend in a 
neighboring city, and met at her house a charming 
old gentleman, Professor K——. We had many 
interesting talks about our favorite animals; and 
the Professor related the following, one evening, 
in reply to the clamorous cry of the little folks 
of the house,“ A story, a story, Professor! a really, 
truly dog-story !” 

“ When I first began to teach,” said he, “ I held 
a position in the seminary of a small town in Cen- 
tral New York, and boarded in the family of a 
friend, a physician. I had not been there long, 
before a widow with her little girl arrived in 
town, from some distant State, and settled in an 
empty house just across the way. A few days 
after their arrival, the mother, early one morning, 
came rushing across the road for the doctor, 
wringing her hands in great distress. Her child 
had overturned the boiling contents of a kettle on 
the stove, badly scalding her little arms and hands. 
My friend went right over and skilfully, and I can 
well imagine how tenderly, relieved the poor little 
girl’s sufferings. At length, under the influence 
of an opiate, she ceased sobbing and fell into a 
deep sleep. At this result, a large, shaggy dog, 
that had sat close by the bedside all the while, in- 
tently watching the doctor’s movements, seemed 
greatly relieved, also. 

“A few hours after this occurrence, my friend, sit- 
ting in his office down town, heard a peculiar noise 
at the outside door. He opened it, and, to his sur- 
pete. in walked his neighbor’s shaggy dog. With 

is great brown eyes overflowing with love, this 
strange dog began at once his curious expression 
of gratitude for my friend’s ministrations to his 
little mistress. He jumped about the chair in 
which the doctor had again seated himself, rose 
and gently licked his forehead, eyes, and cheeks, 
sought his hands and covered them with the wet 
kisses of his great red tongue ; and again and again 
repeated these signs of love and thankfulness, all 
the while making a soft, cooing noise, almost like 
the tender note of a bird, wholly unlike anythin 
in dog language that my friend had ever hear 
before. In this way a half hour passed, and then 
the creature abruptly stopped his demonstrations, 
turned around and sedately walked out of the 
office. He never came there afterwards, neither 
did he ever show any special fondness for the 
doctor — nothing beyond a respectful friendliness, 
evidently feeling that he had manifested all the 
emotion consistent with his dignity.” 

After the appropriate exclamations and com- 
ments from his audience, the Professor settled his 

lasses, and, remarking, “ I will tell you one more 

og-story,” proceeded as follows: —* This anec- 
dote was told me many years ago by a man whose 
name was Brown; indeed he was in the habit of 
telling it to me whenever he had an opportunity. 
When Brown was a young man, not more than 
twenty-one, he came on from Connecticut to this 
same town in Central New York, to purchase a 
farm. He travelled by private conveyance. After 
a successful purchase, he started for home. Not 
long after leaving the city of Albany, one day, he 
noticed a large yellow dog following on at a re- 
spectful distance behind his chaise. At first he 
paid no attention to the animal, but as he con- 
tinued to trot along in his wake, he tried to drive 
him away, thinking he might belong to some 
team on the road, and, finding himself unwelcome, 
would go back to his own master. His efforts, 
however, were useless. The dog would simply 
stand ‘pariootly still, staring reproachfully at 
Brown, while he flourished his whip and shouted 


at him, and the moment the chaise started again, 
quietly trotted on behind. Brown, disgusted, 
ceased, at last, to notice the creature, and finally 
forgot him altogether. At night, he stopped at 
a village tavern, put up his horse, had supper, and 
went to bed. About midnight he was awakened 
by the tavern-keeper, who called impatiently at 
the door of his chamber, 

“* Young man, you'd better get up and let your 
dog in; he’s making such a racket, nobody in the 
house can sleep.’ 

““* What dog do you mean?’ asked Brown, irri- 
tably, throwing open the door; and there, upon 
the very threshold sat, with an apologetic yet 
confident air, the unwelcome companion of a por- 
tion of his day’s journey, the yellow dog. There 
was no hel for it; he took him in, directed him 
sternly to lie down in the corner of the room, 
and then went to bed again, to be pursued 
through horrible dreams all the rest of the night 
by legions and legions of yellow dogs. When he 
woke in the early morning his dreaded guest 
was gone. The windows and door were still: 
tightly shut as on the previous night; no trace of 
his departure could be found; he had vanished 
from the tavern and the premises as completely 
as if he had never been there. As the chamber 
door was closed by an old-fashioned latch, it was 
surmised that the dog, having learned the trick of 
unfastening it, had coolly walked out and shut 
the door behind him. 

“ Brown continued his journey and in due time 
reached his home in Connecticut, undisturbed by 
the reappearance of his mysterious tormentor. 
The day following his return was Sunday, and he 
attended church, sitting in the right-hand corner 
of the ancient gallery which ran around three 
sides of the building. During the ‘long prayer,’ 
he heard a slight commotion down-stairs, and, 
bending forward, saw, with exceeding dismay, 
that dreadful yellow dog walking deliberately 
up the aisle. On and on he went, slowly and 
with dignity, reached the pulpit steps, mounted 
them, approached the sacred desk, mounted that 
with his fore paws, and coolly and steadily sur- 
veyed the audience — the body of the house first, 
then the galleries. In terrible suspense —_ 
Brown waited ; the roving eyes of the dog woul 
reach him in one moment more —it was inevita- 
ble! It never occurred to him to bow his head 
and attempt concealment; he sat motionless — 
fascinated. The moment has come; the dog re- 
cognizes him, and joyously, but still softly, aban- 
dons his post of observation, trots rapidly down 
the aisle, up the gallery stairs, and in an instant 
more has reached the feet of his beloved, which 
he salutes with grateful kisses. The minister 
prayed through the whole scene, undisturbed, and 
not a boy in the congregation uttered a sound. I 
fancy the proceeding was solemn rather than 
funny. One look into the tender, beseeching eyes 
of that dog finished Brown; he couldn’ help lov- 
ing him and he loved him mightily, too, till the 
day of his death. He brought him on with him to 
his new home and cherished him through a long 
and comfortable old age. When at last the lovin 
old creature died, Brown was broken-hearted an 
mourned as honestly for him as if he had been one 
of his own kith and kin.” F. E. W. 

Cazenovia, N. Y. 


or 


The Word of Nature. 
In holy books we read how God hath spoken 
To holy men in many different ways; 
But hath the present worked no sign nor token ? 
Is God quite silent in these latter days? 


The word were but a blank, a hollow sound, 
If He that spake it were not speaking still; 

If all the light and all the shade around 
Were aught but issues of Almighty Will. 


So, then, believe that every bird that sings, 
And every flower that stars the elastic sod, 

And every thought the happy summer brings, 
To the pure spirit is a word of God. 


— Hartley Coleridge. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, April, 1881. 


Our Paper for April. 

The portrait of Mr. Flower is that of a man who 
deserves to be known wherever disinterested ser- 
vice in behalf of the horse can be appreciated and 
honored. 

The picture of the “ Patent Crib” for the trans- 
portation of live stock by sea is that of which 
a most favorable account was given in a former 
paper. Therules of the “ Monarch line” of steam- 
ships in regard to the transportation of live stock 
on the same page, indicate a higher wisdom and a 
truer economy than any we have before seen. 

The accounts of the doings of several “ Kin- 
dred Societies” are, as usual, worthy of careful 
attention. 

We are again indebted to valued correspond- 
ents for various articles of interest. Among them 
are “ The Two Dogs,” “ How Dame Trot Balked,” 
“The Dog of Jean de Nivelle,” and the poem of 
“ Spider, my Dog.” 

The brief reference to the models and plans of 
an improved cattle-car, now at Chicago, shows 
how much attention has been enlisted by the prize 
offered for such a car. 

Thought and care for the fish on the coasts and 
inland waters by our government are proved to be 
most profitable by the article on “Our Food 
Fishes.” The “cattle on a thousand hills” are 
hardly of more importance to man. 


+> 
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Directors’ Meeting. 

The March meeting of the Directors of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals, was held on Wednesday, the 16th, 
at 11 A. M., 96 Tremont Street: 

Mr Forbes was elected Chairman. 

Present: Mrs. Appleton, Miss A Wigglesworth, 
Mrs. Johnson, Mrs Iasigi, Mrs Lowell, Mrs, Cobb, 
Mrs Paine, Miss Lyman, and Miss M. P. Russell. 
Also, Messrs. Forbes, Slade, Geo. Noyes, Sawyer, 
Heywood, and Firth. 

The record of the last meeting was read and 
approved The cash report for February was 
aiso presented, and was referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

The substance of the yearly report of the Finance 
Committee was read, and presented a gratifying 
result. The report will be in our May paper. 

It was voted to have the annual reports of the 
Finance Committee and of the Secretary presented 
to the annual meeting in print. 

Voted, That the chairman be authorized to 
appoint a sub-committee to report to the Direct- 
ors a committee of arrangements for the meet- 
ings of the American Humane Association, in 
October next 

The question of subscriptions for 1881 was con- 
sidered, and on motion of Mr Sawyer was re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee with power 

Voted, That a committee of three be appointed 
by the Chair to report a list of officers for 1881. 

Mrs Appleton, Miss Lyman, and Mr. Geo. 
Noyes were appointed said committee. 

A report presented of one mode of butchering at 
the Abattoir, led to a discussion on the whole sub- 
ject, which was closed by referring it to a com- 
mittee of three, to be nominated by the Chairman. 


Messrs. Dr. Slade, S E. Sawyer, and A. Firth 
were appointed said committee 

Capt. Currier presented the doings of the Agents 
in February, the figures of which may be seen in 
the “cases investigated” on last page of this 
paper. At 12 o’clock it was voted to adjourn. 


The Cattle-car Prize. 

During a recent visit to Chicago we saw the 
collection of models of cars and plans of cars 
which have been sent to Mr. Brown as chairman 
of the judges. There are four hundred and 
eighty (480) of the former and two hundred and 
forty-three (243) of the latter. 

A careful description of each is being prepared 
for the use of the judges. It will be apparent, ata 
glance, that this must be done in justice to each 
competitor, and also, that careful work and much 
time are required for it. This explains the delay: 
a delay which must be protracted for some time 
longer. 

Then, in several manuscript volumes, are copies 
of every patent issued so far by our Patent Office 
for an improved cattle-car, numbering now one 
hundred and sixteen: the first, in time, bearing 
date in West Virginia, May 29, 1860. It will re- 
quire much careful consideration to determine 
how many of the new plans were already pro- 
tected by one or others of these numerous pa- 
tents. 

We were curious’ to know whence the competi- 
tors came. Nearly every State is represented, and 
also England, Switzerland, and, of course, Can- 
ada. 

Illinois has 51 models and 18 plans, being the 
highest numbers from any one State; Pennsyl- 
vania is second, with 47 models and 27 plans; 
New York is third, with 43 models and 15 plans; 
Ohio is fourth, with 37 models and 18 plans; 
Indiana is fifth, with 21 models and 13 plans; 
Massachusetts is sixth, with 19 models and 26 
plans; Michigan is seventh; Iowa eighth; Mis- 
souri is ninth, and Minnesota is tenth, Among 
the competitors are eight women, from the same 
number of States. 

Some competitors have more than one model 
and others more than one plan. 

The collection represents a great amount of 
thought and -labor and ingenuity, as well as 
skilled workmanship. That a better car will be 
the result, no one doubts who has full information 
on the subject. There are cars which came into 
existence in consequence of the offer of the prize, 
which are not there, because their inventors think 
them too valuable to part with for the prize; but 
their points will be known to the judges and they 
are of course a part of the valuable results 
already secured by the offer. 

It is, also, beyond question that the judges will 
have before them a more complete exhibition of 
all that ingenuity has done so far in this direction, 
than has ever before met the eyes of any man, or 
any body of men. 


Cheering Words. 

Ina letter to the editor of “Our Dumb Ani- 
mals,” Miss Frances Power Cobbe, of London, 
recently wrote: ‘‘ You will find in the transactions 
of the society for the protection of animals from 


vivisection, some mention of “ Our Dumb Ani- 


mals” I write to-day to ask you whether we can- 
not arrange for some sale of the paper here in 
England? The whole tone of the paper is so 
excellent and the stories often so charming, that I 
am really anxious, for the sake of spreading good 
feeling to animals, to obtain for it a circulation 
here” The questions in regard to price, including 
postage, have been answered, and it will be a 
great satisfaction if a larger subscription list in 
England shall be the result. To have been 
thought to deserve this, by one so competent to | 
judge, will be a pleasant fact to all friends of our 
little paper. 


or 


Con t 


Society. 

From the above named society we have a circu- 
lar of four pages, which contains its lists of officers, 
agents and members. In a Hartford paper we 
have also seen a list of subscriptions to the society 
of a most encouraging character. Wherever the 
friends of our cause have learned the duty of 
generously giving to the societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals, he need be no prophet 
to foretell early and beneficent results. Another 
evidence of a purpose to do earnest work in this 
case is seen in the election of ladies as officers. 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is one of its vice- 
presidents, with whom are other names equally 
well-known beyond the borders of the State. God 
bless the Connecticut Humane Society! Rodney 
Dennis is president; Henry E. Burton, secretary ; 
and Ralph W. Cutter, treasurer ; all of Hartford. 


Reprints of our Mass. Society P. C. A. Publications 
by other Societies. 


We are very glad indeed to receive, from the 
Connecticut Humane Society, copies of Mr. 
Angell’s tract on the “ check-rein,” which it has 
wisely republished, and is sending gratuitously 
through its own State. On a fly-leaf the society 
makes known its objects, and invites co-operation 
from all the people of Connecticut in its work. 

Our friends of the Nova Scotia Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals have also re- 
published in the same way our excellent little tract 
on the “ Care of Horses,” for distribution through — 
that province. 


> 


The Wi in H Society 
has published an excellent sheet of four pages, 
giving an abstract of its report for 1880. The 
society dealt with 201 cases of cruelty against 
children, and 386 cases against animals. It gives 


particulars of several cases of a startling charac- 
ter in both departments of its work, showing the 
need of the society, and the efficiency of its 


officers. 

Rev. G. E Gordon is president ; Mrs. John Hiles, 
treasurer; R. C. Spencer, secretary, and R. D. 
Whitehead, superintendent. 

The society draws attention to the fact that it 
receives no part of the fines that may be assessed 
as other societies do; but, it adds, “ this society 
neither asks for nor receives any support in this 
way.” 


The Pledge of Mercy. 

We have received from Athol, Mass, three 
pledges signed by seventy members of the Baptist 
and Second Advent Sunday schools of that town. 
How much might be done among the young if our 
teachers generally, in ail schools, would invite 
their children to sign this pledge, as was done at 
Athol ? 
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Private Fair in Boston. 

Our excellent co-worker, Mrs. Geo. Dickinson, 
of 60 Boylston Street, in this city, had a private 
fair for the benefit of our society, March 15, 16, 
and 17. We much regret that it came at such a 
time as to preclude a word from us in advance of 
the pleasant occasion.. The thought of it was so 
generous that we are not willing to withhold these 
words of grateful recognition. 

LATER. 

Just as we go to press, we get the information 
that the net proceeds amounted to the large sum 
of six hundred dollars ($600!). This is a far 
higher amount than was expected by the lady 
who took upon herself all the labor and risk. 
We congratulate her upon this result of her 
brave endeavor, while heartily thanking her for 
her example. Of course the Directors will ex- 
press their own high appreciation, when they shall 
again meet. 

The Annual Public Meeting 

of our Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals will ntdt take place this 
year, because the society has given an invitation 
to the American Humane Association to meet 
here at its annual meeting next fall. Then some 
public gathering will be held, of which notice will 
be published in due time. We shall expect to see 
a pretty general attendance of all friends of the 
Association from far and near at that time. It 
ought to surpass in all respects any former meet- 
ing of the Association. 


Pigeon Shooting in Massachusetts. 

The committee of our Legislature to whom was 
referred the order to consider the subject of the 
repeal of the law, reported unanimously, “ inex- 
pedient to legislate.” The expression of public 
opinion through the press against the repeal of 
the law was unanimous and emphatic. Of course 


the law is now stronger than ever. 
Burning Live Rats in Boston. 


In the paragraph on this subject in our last 
paper, it was said that a warrant was refused in 
both cases; but this was a mistake. A warrant 
was granted in the first case. There was no doubt 
of the guilt of the party arrested under it, yet he 
was discharged. 


During a recent visit at Chicago, we had an op- 
portunity to see the valuabie aid this invention is 
to the work of the Illinois Humane Society. A 
message from a mile away came while we were 
in the office, when the streets were almost impas- 
sable on account of the amount of snow, to say 
that a man had a horse overloaded at such a 
number and street. “Send an Agent” The Agent 
went atonce. “A team is passing up such a street 
on its way to so and so with a lame horse,” said 
another message, “stop him.” And he was 


stopped. Signs are placed at many corner stores - 


where there are telephones, to make known, 
that “ complaints of abuse of animals are received 
here ;” and there is a growing habit among people 
in using these new facilities for protecting the 
animals in the streets. Our excellent friend, Mr. 
Brown, has offered to give our Massachusetts so- 


ciety the beautiful glass signs, required for local 
agencies, when it shall be ready to avail itself of 
the telephone. He is a manufacturer of them, and 
we think his offer will yet be gratefully accepted. 


Death. 

Died in this city, March 18, 1881, Mrs. Mary F 
Ripley, of South Hingham, Mass., widow of the 
late Rev Silas Ripley, at the age of seventy-two 
years 

Mrs Ripley was not known of late years beyond 
the circle of intimate friends She always shrank 
from publicity, and her natural diflidence was re- 
inforced by a profound religious humility, and also 
by the shadow of the great loss of her husband, 
from under which she never wholly passed. 
Conspicious in her character was_ self-denial. 
Underneath reticence and reserve, however, was 
a most generous and Christian zeal in behalf of 
all sufferers, and especially of such as cannot speak 
for themselves. Out of this zeal sprang her intel- 
ligent and constant interest in behalf of our Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and in that of the American Humane 
Association. We grieve that we are no more to 
have the benefit of her friendly criticism and her 
wise encouragement. 

We might speak of her wide knowledge of re- 
ligious literature, especially of biography and 
hymnology. The later rich additions which have 
been made in these departments gave her great 
satisfaction. 

Mrs. Ripley was a member of the Baptist 
Church, of which church her departed husband 
was a minister; but in her sympathy and fellow- 
ship of the spirit, she did not know the lines that 
separate churches. The solemn services at her 
burial took place at the house of her brother, Mr. 
Edward Wilder, at South Hingham, on Monday, 
March 21, and were conducted by the Rev. Mr. 
Tilson, of Northboro’, and Rev. Mr. Bowers, of 
Clinton, both of whom were her highly prized 
friends. 

Hail thou devout, lonely, upright, generous soul, 


and farewell ! 
Lesson of Faith in the Resurrection. 
Autumn winds were round me sighing. 
And the skies were overcast, 
In the path dead leaves were lying, 
Telling summer-hours were past : 


While I listened to the dreary 
Pattering of the autumn rain, 
Sadly I said, like one o’erweary, 
“ Can the summer come again?” 


And my restless heart was yearning, 
For those shelterea from life’s woes ; — 
(Ah! how oft my thoughts are turning, 
To the graves where they repose!) 


And I said, ‘‘ Shall I behold them, 
In a world beyond the skies ? 

In my arms shall I enfold them? 
Can it be the dead shall rise?” 


Ere my faithless thoughts were spoken, 
Or scarcely formed within my mind, 
Our loving Father sent a token, 
My faith and hope more sure to bind. 


A shrouded worm near me was lying, 
Waiting its resurrection-day ; 

Seemingly dead among the dying, 
Yet it shall rise and soar away. 


I may not doubt that He will cherish, 
The feeblest thing that He has made; 

The worm may change but shall not perish, 
The root lives though the flower may fade. 


When the worm its shroud is weaving, 
To careless eyes it seems to die, 

But at length its dark cell leaving, 
It soars in air a butterfly. 


Thus, though death our days is shading, 
And the hours are flitting by, 

We shall rise to life unfading, 
The soul within us cannot die! 


The Next Annual Meeting 
Of our society will occur on Tuesday, March 29, 
at its office, No. 96 Tremont Street, at 11 a. M. 
The Massachusetts Suciety for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Children 
Has issued avery handsome copy of * Childhood’s 
Appeal,” with many interesting details of the 
society’s recently successful fair. How generally its 
cause was sympathized with by people in the State 
appears by such facts as these: Out of 319 towns, 
317 were represented on the general committee 
on the Fair, and that committee had 6,983 mem- 
bers. The society’s office is at No. 1 Pemberton 
Square, in this city. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
A New Stock-Car. 

There arrived at Union Market, Watertown, on 
the morning of the 25th of February, a cattle-car 
patented by Mr. Hunter, of Belleville, Canada, 
which came from Chicago loaded with thirteen 
cattle in charge of Mr. J. K. Fuller. He tells me 
he left Chicago on the regular stock train at ten 
o’clock P. M. on 19th inst. At Coburgh, one of 
the wheels of his car was found broken, which 
accident prevented him from coming through with 
regular stock train, and his car was then attached 
to local freight train. This made him nearly 
twenty-!our hours late at Boston, where he ar- 
rived at 7.30 A. M. on the 25th inst By invitation 
of the owner of the stock, 1 went to Watertown 
to inspect the car, and see the stock unloaded. 
They came out in fine condition, very little the 
worse for their long confinement. The car was 
an ordinary stock-car of the Grand Trunk 
road, thirty-three feet long. It had patent stalls 
inside, made by a bar running across the car 
between each beast. Attached to the car at each 
end by a short chain beneath this bar is an iron 
rod about four and one-half feet from the floor, 
which supports boards fastened together in such 
a manner as to be flexible, down to within 
six or eight inches of the floor. These boards 
slide on an iron rod and fold up together. When 
one end of the bar is unfastened the whole can be 
swung to one side of the car. This makes a flexi- 
ble partition between the cattle, and a beast can 
lie down and get up with ease; and it is impossi- 
ble for them to injure each other when lving 
down. There is a long trough running the whole 
length of the car on each side, for water. On 
the outside, in front of each beast, there is a 
small door for feeding. No food was carried on 
the car, but was procured at different stations 
along the route. The weight of the cattle on 
leaving Chicago was 18,980 lbs.; and on being 
unloaded at two o’clock Pp M 25th inst, betore 
being fed or watered, 18,300 lbs. After they had 
been fed and watered the average loss to each 
beast was 37 lbs Every one present who saw 
the cattle and car, were much pleased, and pro- 
nounced the car a success. 

J W. TENNEY, 
Agent Mass. Society P. C A. 
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“This world is God's world, after all.” 
(Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
This is God’s world: so the birds are singing, 
So the happy fields are glad with golden wheat, 
So the sun is shining, so the powers are springing, 
So the heavy heart again with joy may beat. 
Only listen how the strong words fall, 
‘This world is God’s world, after all — 
After all.” 


If ’tis God’s world, why should we work weeping ? 
Why should we go heavily by night or day ? 
“He giveth his beloved while they are sleeping,” 
He loves the cheerful toiler, who can say, 
“1 fear no grief, no wrong that can befall; 
This world is God’s world, after all— 
After all!” 


— Harper’s Weekly. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Ghildren’s Pepartment. 


Wild Geese. 
The wind blows, the sun shines, the birds sing loud, 
The blue, blue sky is flecked with fleecy dabbled cloud, 
Over earth’s rejoicing fields the children dance and sing, 
And the frogs pipe in chorus, “ It is spring! It is spring!” 
The grass comes, the flower laughs where lately Jay the 
snow, 
O’er the breezy hill-top hoarsely calis the crow, 
By the flowing river the alder catkins swing, 
And the sweet song-sparrow cries, “ Spring! It is spring!” 
Hark, what a clamor goes winging through the sky! 
Look, children! Listen to the sound so wild and high! 
Like a peal of broken bells, — kling, klang, kling, — 
Far and high the wild geese cry, “Spring! It is spring!” 
Bear the winter off with you, O wild geese dear! 
Carry all the cold away, far away from here; 
Chase the snow into the north, O strong ef heart and 
wing, 
While we share the robin’s rapture, crying, “Spring! It 
is spring!” 


— Celia Thazxter. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.]} 
Winter Hat. 

My little six-year-old friend, Lucy S——, came 
in one day, late in the fall, in great glee, to tell 
me that her mother had bought her a new winter 
hat — such a pretty one! with a lovely little bird 
on one side — “And you know,” she said, “ I’m so 
fond of birds!” 

“ Then, Lucy, that’s the very reason you should 
not wear one on your hat.” 

She opened her brown eyes very wide. “Why! 
its because I love them so that I want one on my 
hat.” 

Then I drew her to me and told her how all 
those pretty bright-colored birds that she saw in 
the shop windows, and on the hats and bonnets, 
had been caught in nets and snares and taken 
from the woods and fields where they were so 
happy in building their nests and feeding their 
baby-birds— and then so ang 3 killed — while 
hundreds of the little ones were left to starve to 
death; and as I told her how, with wide-open 
mouths they would wait and watch hour alter 
hour for their fathers and mothers to come and 
feed them; and then lie down in their nests to 
die of starvation, because the old birds had been 
killed to trim hats and bonnets with, Lucy's eyes 
filled with tears; for she is a tender-hearted, im- 
pulsive little thing; and stampiag on the ground 
she exclaimed, “ I won’t ever, ever have a bird on 
my hat! I won't have a wing, or a tail, or a bit 
rd one, and I’ll tell mother, and all the co at 
school how wicked and cruel it is, and [ll just 
take that poor little bird out of my hat, and Ill 
put it in a little box and bury it in the border in 
the garden, so I will.” 

ee But I thought you liked to have it in your hat 
because you loved the birds so well.” 

“Oh, no! I didn’t think about it when I said 
that; I do love the dear little birds and that’s just 
why I won't ever wear one on my hat.” d 

Dear, loving little Lucy! I could but wish 
that all the girls, and women too, that trim their 
hats and bonnets with these beautiful little song- 
sters would “ just think about 4.” Alas! how 
much cruelty is committed by grown people as 
well as children for want of “ thinking about it.” 

B. P. 
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The Spout of the Whale. 


“T several times went away in a small boat 
from the ship, to shoot birds for our collection. 

“ On these occasions the whales sometimes blew 
quite close to the boat. The appearance of a 
whale’s spout as seen from the level of the sea, is 
rery different from that which it has when seen 
from the deck of a ship; it appears so much 
aigher and shoots up into the air like a fountain 
iischar; from a very fine rose. The whale of 
sourse in reality, does not discharge water, but 
vnly its breath; this, however, in rushing up into 


the air hot from the animal’s body, has its mois- 
ture condensed to form a sort o: rain, and the 
colder the air, just as in the case of our own 
breath, the more marked the result. 

“ When the spout is made with the blowhole 
clear above the surface of the water, it appears 
like a sudden jet of steam from a boiler. When 
effected, as it sometimes is, before the blowhole 
reaches the surface, a low fountain as from a 
street fire-plug is formed, and when the hole is 
close to the surface, at the moment a little water 
is sent up with the tall jet of steam. The cloud 
blown up does not disappear at once, but hangs a 
little while, and is often seen to driit a short dis- 
tance with the wind. 

“ The expiratory sound is very loud when heard 
close by, and is a sort of deep bass snort, ex- 
tremely loud, and somewhat prolonged; it might 
even be compared to the sound produced by the 
rushing of steam at high pressure from a large 
pipe.” — Notes by a Naturalist on the “ Challen- 
ger.” 


>> 


[Translated for Our Dumb Animals.] 
The Dog of Jean de Nivelie. 

* He is like the dog of Jean de Nivelle, which runs away 
when it is called.” 

After having long sought for the veritable Jean 
de Nivelle without finding him, in the biogra- 
phies which are considered very complete, chance 
put us on the track. A happy circumstance pre- 
sented to us the “ Jean de Nivelle of the dog,” liv- 
ing in the twelfth century. This circumstance is 
the opportunity we have had to look over a large 
collection of manuscript legends, which have been 
brought from the egal dienes of Lille to that of 
Paris. In these we found a man of blessed mem- 
ory, named Jean de Nivelle with the anecdote of 
the dog. But not knowing whether we could 
depend entirely on an unknown document, we 
have been obliged to solicit from other sources 
some information about this Jean de Nivelle of 
the twelfth century. This is what we read in the 
legend. 


“ The blessed Jean de Nivelle was very ill and 
his death seemed approaching. Extreme hard- 
ships and austerities had brought him into such a 
suffering state, that any sharp noise or sudden 
motion increased his anguish. He remained in 
this pitiable condition for eight days, when it was 
decided to banish his dog from him, whom he 
loved much, but who by his barking and his vivac- 
ity caused him frequent attacks. Tt was thought 
at first that it would be sufficent if he was merely 
put out from his master; but the animal being 
greatly attached to him was so importunate to 
return that they were obliged to drive him out of 
the house and beat him off with rods at all hours 
of the day and night in order to keep him away. 

“ The first day the holy man said nothing; but on 
the following day he asked for his dog. He was 
told it had been taken away, in order to hasten his 
recovery; and as he sighed, they added that he 
should bear this privation if he cunsidered it one, 
asa penance. Jean kept silence; but he was evi- 
sige J grieved. The third day he again asked for 
his dog, and the same answer was given him. 
Again he kept a melancholy silence. 

“ His disease, however, made rapid progress and 
it became plain that Jean was dying. 

“On the morning of the fourth day he could no 
longer speak, but he stretched out his hand as if to 
caress for the last time his faithful dog. One of 
the brothers was touched with compassion, and 
they went to call back the dog. Their labor was 
thrown away. The poor creature had been so 
often beaten during the three days, that although 
he still roamed round the house, he dared no 
longer approach it; and as though a revolution 
had taken place within him the more they called 
him the more he ran away. 

“These surprising ways:lasted for two days, or 
just as long as the last agony of the blessed Jean, 
and was the wonder of the whole country. But 
the crowning wonder was this, that when the hour 
of death came to his master, the dog bounded off, 
fled away, and never again appeared.” 


Treasures such as this may be found in the too 
much despised legends. Like Homer, who told 
of the old dog of Ulysses, the pious narrator has 
not feared to introduce into his story a creature 
whom God has made to love us, a creature who is 
better than we are, whom we nevertheless stupidly 
despise, for we, like the Turks and savages make 
of his name an abusive epithet. — Bulletin of Brus- 
sels Sociely. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Spider, my Dog. 
To S. B. 
My dog is a little Italian hound! 
A prettier creature could not be found. 
His eyes are the brightest you ever saw — 
With long silk ears and very slim paw. 


He has the cunnningest little ways 
Of throwing a ball up, when he plays; 
Of rolling over and making a bow, 
And being polite as he knows how. 


He wears a jacket of baby blue! 

It has a lining of flannel too! 

For these little creatures feel the cold 
At the time when they are growing old. 


He can roll a marble or toss a ball, 
And chase the pussy over the wall; 
But puss is brave and will not run, 
So Spider finds it very poor fun. 


He warms his feet, I’ll venture to say, 
A dozen or more times every day, 

By holding them up before the grate — 
A cunning trick he has learned of late. 


He makes his own bed up every night, 
Then covers himself quite out of sight: 
At the slightest sound he will jump and run 
As though some great deed was being done. 


But Spider is getting stiff and old; 
And is very sensitive to the cold. 
He has neuralgia in every limb, 
But still we are very fond of him, 


Dear old fellow! so wise and so true, 
There ne’er was another dog like you. 

Part with you? No! not for mines of gold, 
Although rheumatic and stiff and old. 


Aunt CLARA. 
NortH ANDOVER, Mass. 


The Pet Flying Squirrel. 


A young subscriber, living in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
writes the ‘* Companion” about a pet flying squirrel, 
which is as intelligent as itistame The squirrel 
is kept in a tin cage, with bars in front and a door 
on one side, which is fastened by a bent wire. 
When the door is closed it cannot be opened unless 
the wire is turned from the right to the left. By 
some mental process, which includes observation 
and reflection, the squirrel has learned how to 
open the door. During the daytime it sleeps; but 
in the evening it wishes to go out of the cage, that 
may play about the room. It puts its little paws 
through the bars, pushes up the wire and opens 
the door. After scampering round the room sev- 
eral times it becomes tired, and, seeking its owner's 
pocket, goes to sleep. 

“T bought the squirrel for one dollar,” writes 
our young subscriber, “ but I wouldn't sell him for 
five.” That boy is being educated by his “ pet.”"— 
Youth’s Companion. 


The Parrot. 

There is a parrot in a small town in Pennsyl- 
vania, which, when it sees a freight train coming, 
will yell, at the top of its voice: “Switch off! 
Switch off!” The enunciation is so distinct that 
it not infrequently happens that the train will be 
switched to avoid a supposed danger. The same 
bird when it sees a passenger train will yell, “ All 
aboard!” and thereby cause a scamper aboard by 
the passengers, who may be on the platforms! 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
How Dame Trot Balked. 
It was not the Dame Trot that 
“Went to the Fair, 

With her cat on her shoulder, to see the folks there; ” 
but a fat, sleek, chestnut horse that was owned by 
a physician. 

efore Trot came into the possession of jovial 
Dr. B., two boys were in the habit of driving her. 
One very cold night she was taken from her 
warm stable to go a long distance, and as she 
showed much unwillingness to go, one of the boys 
gave her a hard whipping. Then she retused to 
move. 

After that, Dr. B., was told he could have her if 
he liked: The good Doctor, having confidence in 
his persuasive powers over man and beast, had no 
doubt of his being successful with a balky horse. 
So the first time Dame Trot stood motionless, 
notwithstanding the necessity of using her utmost 
speed, the Doctor was equal to the occasion. 

He got out of his carriage and patting the 
horse's head said to her: ‘“ Now Trot! you’re a 
fool! you needn’t think you can play that game 
on me!” In this way he talked some time, strok- 
ing the horse’s head, patting her and seeming to 
be in no hurry. 

Then taking some wintergreen lozenges from 
his pocket, he held them on his open hand before 
Trot’s nose and said: ‘See here, old lady! if 
you'll be good you can have some candy !” 

Trot smelt the candy, then turned her head 
uway, as if she were not to be bought off in that 
manner. Then she took another smell of the loz- 
enges and of the hand that held them, then she 
slowly licked the candy and finding that it tast- 
ed good, she ate it all, the Doctor meanwhile 
waiting patiently until the last crunching and 
smacking were over. Then he patted the horse’s 
head again, and said: ‘ Now we are going on 
‘old lady’ as fast as we can go;” and jumping 
into the carriage he took the reins and Trot 
proceeded on her way with perfect willingness. 

Ever since that day she has served the Doctor 
with the most devoted affection, proving the truth 
of the theory that something done to divert a 
balky horse’s attention will accomplish much 
more than scoldings, jerkings or whippings. 


Assy G. SHAW. 
The Sacred White Horse. 

“ At (Kobe) in Japan, I was delighted to see a 
Sacred White Horse kept in a stall at one of the 
temples. The Japanese came up one after an- 
other and uttered a short prayer before the horse, 
clapping their hands reverently together in the 
attitude of prayer. Close by an old man sold 
small measurefuls of boiled maize to be given as 
offerings. I bought a measureful for the horse, 
which responded with alacrity to that form of 
worship, but I could not help going through the 
other form as well in memory of ancient rever- 
ence for the white horse. in my own country.” — 
Notes by a Naturalist on the “ Challenger.” 


Horses, the Breaking of. 

“ The wild horses, as well as others, at the Falk- 
land Islands, are often broken in by tying them 
with a raw hide halter to a post, and leaving them 
for several days without food or water. After 
long ineffectual struggles to break loose, the ani- 
mals become convinced of the absolute power 
over them of the halter, and in future become 
cowed and docile directly a halter or lasso is over 
their heads. The wild horses when broken in, are 
very tame and quiet to ride. 

“T was astonished at the facility with which the 
Falkland-Island horses obey the rein. There is 
no necessity. as a rule, to make them feel the bit 
at all, in order to turn them. Merely laying the 
part of the reins close to the hand against that 
side of the neck from which they are wanted to 
turn is sufficient. Well-broken horses can be 
turned round and round in a circle by this means, 
by a gentle touch on the neck only. Our horses 
in England are certainly not half so well broken.” 
— Not 3 by @ Naturalist on the “ Challenger.” 


Edward Fordham Flower, 

This gentleman’s name is quite familiar to all who 
have been readers of the publications of any society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and his 
face deserves a place wherever likenesses are pub- 
lished of brave, unselfish workers. We find in the 
“* Animal World” the biographical facts which our 
readers will be glad to be made acquainted with. 

Mr. Flower was born at Merdon Hall, Hertford- 
shire, England, in 1805. His father emigrated to 
America, in 1817, on account of the depressed condi- 
tion of agriculture in England at that time. The 
family settled at Albion, Illinois. The question 
whether Illinois should be a slave State was decided 
against slavery, and in the contest the Flowers were 
ardently on the side of freedom. Their interest in 
this cause brought them into bitter conflicts, from the 
well-grounded belief that they gave shelter to run- 
away slaves. Having a severe attack of fever and 
ague, he returned to England at the age of nineteen, 
and determined to begin life anew there and settle in 
Stratford-on-Avon. In 1832 he opened a brewery 
and made an article “famed throughout the king- 
dom.” He was four times mayor, and when the 
Shakesperian Tercentenary was resolved upon he was 
urged to again serve that the occasion might be an 
assured success, and he did so. These facts show 
the energy and enthusiasm of the man in whatever 
he engaged. 

He is a man of wealth, and having become inter- 
ested in behalf of the horse, he has lectured and 
written, and circulated tracts and books upon the 
check-rein and harnesses. 


“Tt is not pretended that Mr. Flower actually com- 
menced the agitation against tight bearing-reins, for 


‘many persons may claim to have worked in that 


cause years before he came to the front Sir Francis 
Head, Sir John Burgoyne, Sir Arthur Helps, the R. S. 
P. C. A., and other societies wrote against such reins, 
in some instances upwards of forty yearsago.. . . 

“*The Lancet’ reminds its readers of this cireum- 
stance in the following words, alluding to the late 
esteemed secretary of the Bristol S. P. C. A.: ‘ Atten- 
tion was prominently directed to the needless and 
heartless cruelty of the bearing-rein twenty years 
ago, we believe, by the humane though eccentric 
efforts of Mr. Webb, a well-known member of the 
Society of Friends, at Bristol. This gentleman, 
whose whole lite was given up to acts of charity, 


devoted a portion of his time to distributing a 
printed handbill among coachmen and horse pro- 
prietors, and in a suasive way of his own u to 
loose the rein from the hook on any horse so har- 
nessed he chanced to see standing in the street.’ 


‘Still, though there have been many predeces- 
sors to our honored friend, more or less actively 
engaged against this pernicious practice, what man 
can dare to assert a claim to our thanks such as 
that raised by the great apostle, Edward Fordham 
Flower, before whose energetic work every other 
effort made against the cruelty of tight reins pales 
and fades into insignificance.. The fact must be 
repeated that the benevolent devotion of his pri- 
vate fortune to a good cause, disbursed with judg- 
ment, and enforced not only with good arguments, 
but with invincible perseverance, will rear a mon- 
ument to Mr. Flower’s memory which will remain 
long after his decease, and command the grateful 
respect of generations of humanitarians to come.” 

[See also page 82.] 


Faithful Bashaw. 


The bishop's faithful companion and friend is 
dead. He came of an honored lineage of the 
equine race. Own cousin to Patchen, and with 
many relatives who were petted and admired on 


‘the turf, Bashaw’s life was devoted to a better 


service. In 1860 he was brought to Minnesota by 
the American Express Company, a present from 
Mr. Joseph Wright, of Waterloo, N. Y. 

Those who knew him then will remember his 
rare beauty — a rounded form, where every curve 
was a line of beauty, thin legs overlaid with sin- 
ews, small ears always in motion, short mane, a 
flowing tail, a shapely head, with eyes that told 
of the highest intelligence, Bashaw was as beauti- 
ful a creature as man ever drove. 

He was the bishop’s companion on all his long 
missionary journeys. From Crow Wing to La 
Crosse, and from the Mississippi to the western 
border, he was as well known as the bishop 
himself. In winter’s snow and summer’s heat, 
whether storm or sunshine, the beautiful fellow 
kept every appointment for his master. He never 
seemed to know weariness, and the harder the 
task the stronger seemed the will of the brave 
horse. In these days of hardship he never seemed 
to know weariness. He made the journey of sev- 
enty miles in a day, and came out of the stable as 
fresh as a colt 

The bishop was lost several times in winter 
storms. Once he wandered from noon until mid- 
night with the thermometer 30° below zero; but 
Bashaw’s intelligence saved his master from 
death. If he had once travelled a road it was 
never forgotten. He exhibited an affection for 
his master such as we read of in the Arab and his 
horse; and after the bishop first returned from 
Europe he showed the pleasure a child feels at 
meeting a friend. 

He travelled more than thirty thousand miles 
on missionary journeys In the later years of his 
life he was never driven far trom home. He re- 
tained his vigor to the last.— Minnesotu Missionary. 


Birds of Heligoland Isle. 

Heligoland is the most celebrated station in the 
world tor studying the migration of birds. ‘This 
little island is hardly a hundred acres in extent — 
an isolated, triangular rock of red stone, with 
SS cliffs two or three hundred feet in 

eight all round it. It is mostly cultivated, and 
its resident birds are hardly more than a dozen 
species; but in spring and autumn migrating 
birds make it a resting place, and these are 
watched for, and shot or trapped, by almost the 
whole population, and the results have been care- 
fully chronicled for the last twenty-five years b 
Mr. Gatke, an experienced resident ornithologist. 
The amazing result is, that as many species of 
birds have been obtained in this minute islet as in 
any country in Europe; while the vast number of 
the migrating flocks is shown by the fact that 
15,000 larks have sometimes been caught in one 
night. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


The Laskey ‘Self-Levelling Crib.” 

Above we give a picture of a cattle crib for 
ocean transportation of live stock, invented by 
Mr. John H. Laskey of this city. We spoke of the 
first experiment made with this crib, loaded with 
hogs, in our February paper. From a circular we 
copy some statements because of their interest for 


all our readers. We wait with great interest a 
report of a crib with live cattle which are expected 
to be sent soon. 


First, as a Crib for the Carriage of Live Animals. 

In case of the shipment by Steamer “ Glouces- 
ter,” sailing from New York to Bristol, Nov. 27, 
1880, we have the testimony of the officers as fol- 
low: 

The Captain says: “It has solved an important 
question by providing a humane and safe transpor- 
tation.” 

The First Officer: “‘ Landing every one in bet- 
ter condition than when we received them.” 

The Second Officer says: “ It keeps the animals 
dry, clean, and upright, saving them all bruising 
and injury during transit.” 

‘Lhe statistics show: 64 hogs were carried in a 
space 22 by 8 feet, and yet all reached port safely, 
without any injury whatever; while 115 others, 
carried in the old way, in the same place, experi- 
enced a loss of 10 by death before reaching port, 
3 more before being landed, and 10 more so 
bruised and maimed that they were condemned. 

Thus it will be seen that under the old 
method there was a total loss of some 
twenty percent. .. 20 ct. 

Hence the remainder must have like- 
wise depreciated in weight and condition 
to at least five percent. ..... . Sct. 

Yet those carried in the Crib apprecia- 
ted in weight and condition an average of 
one pound each per day, about six per ct. 6 4 ct. 

Making an entire gain of thirty-one p. ct 31 ¢# ct. 

But the advantage by no means stops here. The 
difference in the price of these animals has not 
been ascertained; but it requires no stretch of 
judgment to see that the value between those 
landed so seriously affected and those in a per- 
fectly sound condition must be at least five per 

A further difficulty heretofore met has been the 
reluctance of Insurance Companies to take such 
hazardous risk, and the very high premium charged 
when taken. On this shipment, we are told no 
insurance could be effected. Companies declined 
to accept a risk on any of the 179 hogs shipped. 

Parties desiring further information can obtain 
it of C. E Fuller & Co, Bankers 4 State Street, or 
Isaac F. Dubson, 2 Post Office Square, Boston. 


Rules on Board of Steamships. 

A placard of the Monarch line has been sent to 
us which we think worthy of a place in O. D. A. 
If other lines shall show a purpose as just and 
merciful, we shall be glad to make it known. In 
the meantime, all honor to the managers of the 
Monarch line. 

“ Monarch Line Steamships. Rules to be observed 
by Offi ers and Men in charge of Caltle.—There 
shall always be on watch two men in fair weather, 
and four men in stormy weather, and they shall re- 
port if cattle ure all right at every half-hour bell. 
Any signs of sickness or distress with any of the 
cattle to be t..media‘ely reported to the -cap- 


tain, and (if he is not on deck) to the officer 
in charge of the watch Each animal to be 
watered twice per day with two bucketfulls of 
clean, fresh water each time Each animal to be 
fed three times with hay, and twice with corn, per 
day. Each animal to be on its feet twice eve 
day, and, when they lie down, the men on wate 
to see that they do not overlap each other. Head 
ropes to be constantly attended to. Any tll-treat- 
ment or eruclty to an animal is positively prohibited 
on board, and any offence against this rule will 
be severely punished as well as gratuity forfeited. 
All men attending to cattle to be under the cap- 
tain’s control, and shall obey his orders. 
“Proposed gratuities and terms, if all cattle are 
landed safely an‘ alive at Deptford 

Per every 100 cattle. 
The captain shall receive a gratuity of £ 

“ 1st officer 

“ Od “ “ “ £ 

“ cattle foreman shall receivea “ <£ 

* cattlemen “ 

each, irrespective of number shipped. 

A reduction of 7 per cent. of the gratuities to 
captain, officers and cattle foreman will be made 
for every animal not landed alive, and a reduction 
of the tuities to cattle-men of 4 poy or 
— will be made for every animal not landed 

ive.” 

Patton, Vickers & Co, New York. 

JOHN Patron, JR. & Co., London Agents. 

The Bedouin’s Rebuke. 


A Bedouin of true honor, good Nebar, 
Possessed a horse whose fame was spread afar ; 
No other horse was half so proud and strong; 
His feet were like the north wind swept along ; 
In his curved neck, and in his flashing eye, 
You saw the harbingers of victory. 


So, many came to Nabar day by day, 

And longed to take his noble horse away ; 

Large sums they offered, and with grace besought. 
But, all in vain; the horse could not be bought. 


With these came Daher, of another tribe, 

To see if he might not the owner bribe ; 

Yet purposeless, no moncy, skill, nor breath 
Could part the owner from his horse till death. 


Then Daher, who was subtle, mean and sly, 
Concluded, next, some stratagem to try ; 

So, clothed in rags, and masked in form and face, 
He as a begger walked with limping pace, 

And, meeting Nebar with the horse one day, 

He fell, and prostrate on the desert lay. 


The ruse succeeded; for, when Nebar found 
A helpless man in sorrow on the ground, 

He took him up, and on the noble steed 

Gave him a place; but what a thankless deed! 
For Daher shouted, laughed, and, giving rein, 
Said, ‘‘ You will never see your horse again!” 


“Take him,” said Nebar, “ but, for Mercy’s sake, 
Tell no man in what way you choose to take, 

Lest others, seeing what has happened me, 

Omit to do some needed charity.” 

Pierced by these words, the robber’s keen remorse 
Thwarted his plan, and he returned the horse, 
Shame-faced and sorrowful; then slunk away 

As if he feared the very light of day! 
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True Leaders of Men. 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not in your brow. 

Ye alight in our van! at your voice. 
Panic, despair flee away 

Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 
Praise, reinspire the brave. 

Order, courage, return ; 

Eyes rekindling, and prayers 
Follow your steps as you go. 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files 


Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God. 
— Matthew Arnold. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in February. 


Whole ber of plaints received, 131; viz., Beating, 20; 
overworking and overloading, 26; overdriving, 3; driving when 
lame or galled, 23; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
14; torturing, 8; driving when diseased, 1; cruelly transport- 
eneral cruelty, 35. 

medied without prosecution, 45; warned, 35; not substan. 
tiated, 32; not found, 5; anonymous, 2; unfinished, 4; prosecuted, 
8; convicted, 7. 
Animals taken from work, 17; killed, 20. 


Receipts by the Society in February. 
FINeEs. 
From Justices’ $100. 
From District Courts.—2d Plymouth, 1 cent; 2d Eastern 
Worcester, $5. 
From Municipal Court. — Boston (3 eases), $25. 
From witness fees, $6.30. Total, $136.31. 


MEMBERS AND Donors. 
a Wm. Appleton, $104; A Friend, $100; G. J. F. Bryant, 


TEN EAcu. 


Mrs. J. Sullivan Warren, A Friend, by Mrs. J. 8 W., Mra. 
W. H. Browne, Mrs. Leonard, Miss Eliza B. Leonard. 


Five Douvars 


Miss L. M. A., C. F. Forbes, Miss M. P. Russell, Miss A. 
Russell. Tota}, $294. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mrs. H. B. Williams, $48; Rodney Dennis, $12.50; Mrs. C. 8. 
Barnard, $10; Miss A. Biddle, $5; Mrs. Henry Weatherbee, $4. 


THREE DoLuars EAcu. 


J. A. Wilson, Miss Helen Clark, Mrs. Geo. C. Ewing, Mra. 
M. H. Hilles, Mt. Holyoke Seminary, Wm. Sterling. 


Two DoLiars EAcu. 

Mrs. Bradford Bartlett, F. L. Farnum, Olney Arnold, Hiram 
Johnson, Geo. Newhall, J. F. Mitchell, F. D. Brigham, V. P. 
McCulley, R. B. Lincoln, Wm. Ashby, Dr Johnson, Mrs. 
O’Frary, Sarah E. Osborne, Lewis Slack, Miss H. M. Gale, Miss 
A. M. Cary, Mrs. Wulter Crafte. 


One DOLLAR EACH. 

J. F. Paul, R. P. Lewis, Landon Adams, Miss J. Gibbons, 
Mrs. Stephen Dow, I. T. Guild, G. F. Colvurn, Rev. Horatio 
Wood, Jno. R Tatum, Miss M. Dodgson, J. Huff Jones, Miss 
E D. Currier, Mrs. J, A. Codman, C.C Loring, N. P. Houghton, 
Dr. Putnam, Mrs. Mary Ford, Hon. Alonzo Bell, Mrs. J. O. P. 
Burnside, Geo. F. Needham, Mrs. A. 8. Albee, B Vaughn, J. 
H. Laskey, Zine Collar Pad Co , Andrew Allen, James M. San. 
ford, Miss R- Lynch, Mrs. C. B. Hoyt, Mrs. J. D. A. Rates, 
Mre. F. D. Allen, B. H. Hill, Mra. A. W Spencer. Total, 
$163.50. 

OTHER Sums. 

G T. Angell and A. Firth, for rent, $50; B. T Dowse, for 
rent, $20; sales of publications, $1.30; interest, $215. Total, 
$286.30. 

Total receipts in February, $880.11. 
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